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Sfeneral Notes. 



GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Africa. — Notes Concerning Stanley. — A letter from H. M. 
Stanley, narrating the difficulties encountered by him in the ascent of 
the Aruwimi or Huri, and accompanied by a sketch map, appears in 
the May issue of the Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. As the contents of this 
letter, the sufferings from hunger, insects, poisoned arrows and horrors 
of every kind, and the final triumph, are now well known, they will 
not here be recounted. Hejambi Rapids (about 27° 10' E.) marks a 
division between two kinds of architecture and language. Below, 
the houses are conical ; above, the villages are long and straight, and 
the huts square and surrounded by tall logs which form separate courts. 
Huri is the most widely known native name for the Aruwimi. The 
Albert Nyanza seems to be growing smaller. Emin Pasha states that 
during his acquaintance with it islands have become headlands. 
Near the south end the steamer has to anchor about five miles from 
shore. The tribes of the forest and valley of the Huri are cannibals. 
Dwarf people, here called Wambutti, are numerous between the 
Hepoko and the grass-land, and are expert with their arrows. 

Dr. R. W. Felkin has examined some of the arrows with which the 
Tikki-Tikki attacked Stanley and his party, and finds that the latter's 
idea that the poison is derived from ants is erroneous. The poison 
will kill in twenty minntes unless the antidote be used, and thus the 
deaths of Mr. Stanley's men were due to tetanus, which in tropical 
climates is often fatal to wounded men. The formic acid of ants, 
though an external irritant, is not a deadly poison. The poison used 
by the Tikki-Tikki is obtained from a tree which occurs both in Cen- 
tral Africa and on the east coast north of Mombasa. It is allied to the 
Strophanthus, but is more active and deadly. 

Wadai and Darfur. — The third part of Dr. Nachtigal's work 
upon the Sahara and Sudan, dictated by the deceased traveler to a 
shorthand writer, has now been published by Mrs. Groddeck, to whom 
Dr. Nachtigal had confided its completion. One of the reasons which 
prevented Dr. Nachtigal from previously publishing it was his uncer- 
tainty regarding the Futa river, which he believed to be a continuation 
of the Welle, but purposed to settle the question in another expedition. 
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The map with this volume comprises the region between Lake Fibri 
and Khartoum. The territory of Wadai proper covers 64,000 square 
miles, but the authority of its ruler extends over several desert tribes, 
making a total area of 100,000 square miles, and a population of some 
two and a half millions. The northern part is hilly ; the central well 
watered, with a light sandy soil ; the southern covered with a rich 
clay. The Baltha and Buteha are dry during most of the year, though 
water can be found by digging, but in the rains they are mighty 
streams. Runga and Dar Kuti, subject to Wadai, are pagan ; the first 
has fifteen, the second fourteen villages. Wadai is, on the whole, less 
fertile than Darfur, and still less so than Barum, but it is rich in 
ostriches in the north, and in elephants in the south. The population 
is mixed negro and Arab. 

Darfur or Dar-F6r is about the size of Prussia, and has a population 
of more than 3,000,000 settled inhabitants, and half a million of 
nomads. The people are Arab and negro, more or less mingled. The 
Forawa form the bulk of the population, and are dark-colored and 
middle-sized, those in the remote parts still pagans. 

The Ubangi and Ngala. — A map in the June issue of the Proc. 
Roy. Geog. Soc. renders clear the accompanying papers of Captain 
Vangele, who has solved the question of the identity of the Welle 
and the Mobangi or Ubangi, and of Mr. J. R. Werner, who writes of 
the tributaries Ngala and Aruwimi, and of the back channel Ngiri, 
which connects the lower part of the Ubangi's course with the main 
Congo, there nearly parallel to it. In one place the two rivers ap- 
proach very close, but north of i° 30' N. they diverge, the Congo's 
course lying nearly east and west, while the Mobangi continues west 
of north till it reaches 4° 30' N., when the course bends eastward, its 
upper waters being the Welle and other streams of the Bandjia country. 
The Ngala or Mangalla has no connection with the Ubangi, but its 
upper course also trends eastward. 

Madagascar. — L. H. Ransome describes and gives a map of the 
course of the river Antanambalana (Madagascar) in the May number 
of the Royal Geographical Society's Proceedings. This stream is in 
the northeast of the island, in the territory of the Betsimisaraka. 
The Antanambalana has no important tributaries, so far as surveyed, 
save the Vohimar, which enters it twenty miles from the mouth. The 
region is one of mountains covered with virgin forest. Among the 
timber are rosewood, ebony, and many hard woods as yet unknown to 
commerce. Mr. Ransome tells of a wild man, five feet nine inches 
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high, covered with thick black hair, who was caught by some Malagasy 
while asleep on a branch of a tree, and who died five months after his 
capture. He learned a few words, and conveyed the intelligence that 
he had a father and two brothers in the forest. The Betsimisaraka are 
darker than the ruling Hovas, and also hardier. The women are rela- 
tively tall, the men averaging five feet five inches. The dress of the 
men is a grass mat and piece of cloth round the loins, but some of the 
richer wear a white or bright tinted cotton garment called a lamba. 
The women wear a lamba, draped more closely, and fastened by a 
girdle. Both sexes carry charms round the neck, and every native has 
a snuff-box of bamboo or horn. The only weapon is a spear, with a 
flat tail-piece for digging up roots. The houses are built on poles, the 
floor four to eight feet from the ground. There is usually but one 
room ; the ascent is by a notched inclined pole, and there are no win- 
dows or chimneys. 

German East Africa. — According to Dr. K. W. Schmitt (Peter- 
mann's Milteilungen, May, -1889), the greater portion of German East 
Africa is not capable of remunerative cultivation, though there are highly 
fertile tracts, among them the wooded and mountainous region of 
Usambara and the western part of Bordie, and much of the country 
around Kilimanjaro. The country of the Nguru resembles Usambara 
in its geological formation, forests, and numerous small rivers. Use- 
guha and other districts near form a vast waterless steppe, and vast 
steppes with oases of mountains stretch west of Usambara. Western 
Ukami is fertile, but beyond it extends the desolate Mkata steppe. 

Mr. Arnot and Garenganze. — On January 7th of this year, Mr. 
F. S. Arnot read before the Royal Geographical Society an account of 
his wanderings in Africa, from 1881 to that date. With a very slender 
outfit, and without offensive arms, save for hunting, he first crossed 
Africa from Plutal to Bihe and Benguela, reversing Serpa Pinto's jour- 
ney, and then traveled aross the Central Plateau of the continent to 
the sources of the Congo and Zambezi, discovering a mountainous and 
healthful country. The overflow of the Chobe river during the dry 
season is by Mr. Arnot explained by the nature of the soil around the 
northern feeders of this river. The porous ground absorbs the early 
rains, and the hills yield up their store towards the end of the latter 
rains. The Ovimbundu, an enterprising people living between Ben- 
guela and Bihe, told our traveller of a country called Garenganze, 
lying north of the Barotse region. This Mr. Arnot resolved to reach. 
The Ovimbundu bring to the Portuguese markets large quantities of 
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rubber from a root abounding in the plains east of the Kwanza and 
Kukema rivers. Between Bihe and Bailundu, (about i6° E.) springs 
of the Okovango, which flows to Lake Ngami are met with close to 
those of feeders of the Kwanza, which flows northwards. Westward 
of this the territory of the Vachibokwe was entered, and the sources 
of the Kutia, a tributary of the Kwanza, were passed. Soon afterwards 
the head of the Monyango, the southern-most feeder of the Kasai, was 
met with ; and a little further on were the springs of the Elume, which 
runs into the Zambezi. The Vachibokwe are active and industrious, 
and were the first to discover a method of extracting rubber from the 
"Talamba" root. Eastward of these are the Luvale or Va-luena. 
Kangombe, a Va-luena chief, is a great slave hunter, and the terror of 
the Lunda or Muata-yamoo. Beyond the Lumese and Luena tribu- 
taries of the Zambezi is the great Kifumadji flat, which in the rainy 
season is flooded to a depth of two or three feet. The Lunda country 
was then crossed in sight of the Zambesi, here flowing westward. 
Kaomba Mountain or Border Craig, as Mr. Arnot styles it, marks the 
watershed between Zambesi and Congo. The country became moun- 
tainous about 25 E., and the Lokoleshe, Lufupa, Luburi, and Lulua 
were large streams crossed before the Lualaba was reached — all flowing 
northwards. The Sambau mountains, inhabited by a portion of the 
Samba tribe, who dwell in caves, were left to the left hand, and then, 
after passing the Lukurawe, a rugged mountainous land was entered. 
Leave of Msidi, the potentate of Garenganze, had to be asked before 
entering the capital. Auguries were consulted before admitting the visitor, 
and fortunately these proved auspicious. Garenganze is a name made 
by Msidi for the kingdom he has created. The Arabs knows it as 
Katanga. The capital is on an immense plain called Mukurra, with 
high mountains on two of its sides. Msidi's town consists of a number 
of villages around a double-topped hill in the south of the plain. 
Msidi's kingdom extends from the Lualaba to the Luapula, and from 
the Luba country on the north to the mountains dividing the Congo 
and Zambezi water-systems. Mr. Arnot stayed at Msidi's capital for 
more than two years. 

The Leeba of Livingstone is really the Zambezi. 

The great Lombwe caves are very remarkable and extensive, and 
are inhabited by a considerable number of natives. One cave, the 
the Kotasa, has two mouths, the distance between them being five 
miles. 
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Asia — Ascents in the Caucasus. — Koshtantan, 17,091 feet high, 
in the main Caucasus, has been ascended by A. F. Mummery, after the 
failure of a first attempt. Mr. H. W. Holder has ascended some of the 
peaks around the Bezingi Glacier, including Salananchera (about 15,500 
feet), Koshtantan, and Kartantan, or the Saddle Peak (about 16,500 
feet) ; and Mr. Cockin, who accompanied Mr. Holder and stayed 
behind, afterwards ascended Shkara (17,200-17,300 feet), and the 
second peak of Djanga (16,700-16,800 feet), and then, crossing to the 
south side of the chain, ascended the northern peak of Ushba. Kosh- 
tantan is somewhat higher than Dychtan, thus proving the correctness 
of the measurements of the Russian survey. In an attempted ascent 
of the Mishirgi Tan, Mr. Holder and his companions were brought to 
a stand at 13,000 feet. They estimate the height of that peak at a 
little more than 16,000 feet, and it lies but slightly southeast of Kosh- 
tantan. The main glacier streams of the Caucasus, the Bezingi, 
Mishiri, and Dych Su, have but slight fall, but the smaller upper streams 
which form them are cascades of ice. 

Notes from Prjevalsky's Last Journey. — In his fourth 
voyage, Gen. Prjevalski explored a portion of the Keren-Lim that had 
not been previously visited, forming an arc of a circle with the con- 
vexity to the north. Towards the east, by the chain of Marco Polo, 
the already known portion of the range is reached. This convex range 
consists of several parallel chains, named Columbus, Moscow, Russia, 
Prjevalski, separated from each other by wild valleys with a poor flora 
and fauna, but rich in gold. One of these valleys, 210 kilometres 
long, with a width varying from 21 to 42 kilometres, was named by the 
traveller the " Valley of the Winds," on account of its formidable 
tempests. Gen. Prjevalski believes that this valley affords the best 
means of communication between China and East Turkestan, also the 
shortest (1,700 kilometres). — Revue de Geographie. 

Bokhara. — According to Dr. Heyfelder (JPetermanri s Mitteilungen, 
Vol. VII, 1889), Bokhara has an area of 275,000 square kilometres. 
The Tadjiks, the primitive Iranian race, though a tall fine people, have 
been conquered by the more war-like and energetic Turanian Auzbecks, 
The Tadjiks are agriculturalists, gardeners, artisans, merchants ; the 
Ausbecks by preference functionaries or soldiers. Arabs are numerous, 
also Persians, and the language of the latter is that of the court and of 
good society. The Jews are attired somewhat like those of Poland, 
and their commercial relations extend to Russia, France, Austria, and 
England. The Hindus are small and feeble; they are small tradesmen, 
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and given to usury ; if they become rich, they recross the frontier. 
Afghans attend the markets from time to time, and some settle and 
purchase lands. There are 2,000 Europeans in the Khanate, counting 
the Russian garrisons of Chardjui and Korki. 

America. — Dr. Nansen's Journey across Greenland. — Dr. 

F. Nansen read an account of his memorable journey across the inland 
ice of Greenland, before the Royal Geographical Society, on June 24, 
1889. The result of the expedition was to prove that Greenland, at 
the point crossed (6i°-64° N. lat.) is covered with a shield-shaped 
stratum of ice, of such thickness that it fills up all irregularities in the 
surface, rising rapidly but regularly from the east coast to a height of 
9,000 to 10,000 feet, almost flat in the middle, and falling again regu- 
larly toward the west coast. Some geologists argue from this that the 
interior is a vast tableland, but Dr. Nansen believes that it is not, but: 
that Nordenskjold was right in believing the internal configuration of the: 
mountains comparable to that of Scandinavia. If there are deep fjords, 
and lofty mountains on the coast, he argues that the ice has also exca- 
vated deep valleys in the interior. The surface of the snow-field con- 
sists of soft, loose and dry snow, readily moved by the wind, and is 
even and polished like a lake in still weather. Thin ice-crusts, the 
product of summer meltings, occur at intervals, but hard ice or snow 
cannot be found with the six-foot sticks used in ski or snow-shoe run- 
ning. The party had a snowfall almost every day, and as there is no< 
real snow-melting in the interior, the melting of the day freezing again 
at night, it would seem that the quantity of snow is still increasing. 
Yet the flowing of the ice to the shores keeps it down, the surplus 
coming to the coast as water as well as ice. 

Geographical News. — America. — The population of British 
Guiana at the end of 1887 was 277,038, of whom 102,746 were East 
Indians. 

It is probably not generally known that the Santa Cruz Indians 
about fifty years ago drove out the Mexicans from southwest Yucatan, 
and have since retained possession. Mr. W. Miller crossed this terri- 
tory last year from Bacalar to Santa Cruz. The Indians pretend to 
be Christians, remember a few prayers, and have rude churches, but 
no priests. Near Tutum is an oracular cross, and the belief is firm 
that the voice which issues from it is that of God. In one village are 
several whites, descendants of Spaniards, but in dress, manners and 
ideas reduced to the Indian level. 
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J. Bellamy (Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc, Sept., 1889) describes an ex- 
pedition to the Cockscomb Mountains of British Honduras. The 
highest peak, Victoria, is a little below 4,000 feet. The interior of 
this country is less known than Central Africa. 

In 1857 only 4,951 immigrants reached the Argentine Republic; in 
1888 the number was 155,632. At the present rate of increase, the 
population by the end of the century will be 7,000,000. Sixty-five 
per cent, of the immigrants are Italians, fifteen per cent. Spaniards, 
and ten per cent. French. 

Europe. — In the immense empire of Russia, with a population of 
108,787,235 in 1885, there were at that date, according to Dr. Gohlert 
(Ausland, 1888), only 36 towns with more than 50,000 inhabitants, 
and only 13 with more than 100,000. The latter are: St. Peters- 
burg (861,303), Moscow (753,469), Warsaw (454,298), Odessa (240,- 
000), Riga (176,332), Kharkhov (171,426), Kiev (165,561), Kazan 
(139,015), Saratov (122,829), Tashkend (121,410), Kichenev (120,- 
074), Lodz (113,413), and Vilna (102,845). 

According to the preliminary results of the census of Switzerland, 
taken Dec. 1st, 1888, the total population at that date was 2,934,055, 
as compared with 2,846,102 in 1880. The slightness of the increase 
is accounted for by the excessive emigration. During the eight years 
above, 160,000 Swiss left the country. 

Geographical News. — Africa. — The Germans have been active 
in the survey of the Cameroons and Gold Coast. Kund and Tappen- 
beck, with 240 men, started last year on a second expedition to the 
upper courses of the Sannaga and Njong. It was found that the lower 
course of the latter river lies seven minutes west of its position on exist- 
ing maps. Dr. L. Wolf has passed through the hitherto unknown Udjuti 
country. 

The most recent estimate of the population of Morocco places it at 
9,400,000, viz., 3,200,000 in Fez, 3,900,000 in Morocco proper, 850,- 
000 in Tafia, and 1,450,000 in Sus, Adrar, and the northern Draa. 
This estimate exceeds all previous ones. 

Dr. Colin has prepared a map of the district of Bambuk (Senegam- 
bia), and his survey has definitely fixed the topography of the country 
and proved errors in former maps. Thus the river Faleme, instead of 
running straight to Labe in Futa-Djallon, bifurcates into two streams 
of almost equal importance. 
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From a note in the September issue of the Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. 
it appears that the Lake Basso-narok is identical with Lake Samburu, 
and that the river Omo of Borelli discharges into it. MM. Teleki 
and Hoenel declare that it has no outlet. As the Samburu is 1,970 
feet above the sea, while the Victoria Nyanza is 3,800, this lake must 
form a distinct basin. 

An article upon nilometers in the Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. for Jan- 
uary, by Col. Ardagh, contains many interesting facts respecting those 
methods of measuring the rise of the Nile. It seems that the esti- 
• mates now given by the Sheikh in charge are utterly unreliable. 

MM. Delcommune and Haneuse have performed a voyage of 503 
miles on the Lomanie, and have arrived within three days' march of 
Nyangwe. They have proved that this stream is the one traversed by 
Wissmann and Pogge after leaving Nyangwe. The river is 250 metres 
wide, and 12 to 18 deep, and affords the most direct route from 
Stanley Falls to Lake Tanganyika. 

According to Prof. Virchow, positive data have been obtained to 
prove the existence of an Egyptian stone age ; but there is a yawning 
gap between this evidence and the time of Menes. Skulls of the 
older dynasties agree with statues of the temple-building kings to prove 
that in old times the type of the Egyptian skull was brachycephalic. 
But the modern fellaheen are long-headed. Prof. Virchow believes in 
the distinctness of both Egyptians and Nubians from the negro. The 
latter never changes color, while in the former color deepens by ex- 
posure to sun, and vice versa. This is why the Egyptians painted the 
men red, and the women light yellow. 

Baron v. Steinacker does not give a very roseate picture of the 
German Protectorate in Southwest Africa in his recent article in the 
Mitteilungen. There seems to be no available harbor along the coast save 
Walfish Bay, which is English ; the coast is without water, the middle dis- 
tricts have few spots favorable for agriculture, and it is only in the north 
and northeast that the agriculturist can have scope. The southern parts 
of the Kubango and Chobe districts are impassable swamps in the rainy 
season. The Hereros and the Hottentots are at constant strife. The 
report is accompanied by a map, embodying the Baron's surveys, as 
well as previous ones. 

M. Camille Doulshas been assassinated by his guides, between the 
Oases of Alouef and Akabli, 900 kilometres south of Oran ; but 
whether from fanaticism or cupidity is not known. As on his previous 
journey, he was in the disguise of a Mussulman. 
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M. Foa and two other Frenchmen have ascended the Whene, or 
Ouene, which forms the boundary between Dahomey and Porto Novo. 

M. Crampel made in 1888 an important journey of discovery nto 
the country northwest of the Ogowe, reaching the Upper Ivindo, 
largest tributary, and penetrating to the boundary between the French 
and the German possessions. The natives of this part are known as 
the Pahuins. A stream called N'Tem, flowing westward, was discov- 
ered, and M. Crampel believes it identical with the upper course of 
the Campo. 

Asia and Oceanica. — Sir Wm. Macgregor, Administrator of 
British New Guinea, has returned to Port Moresby, after the ascent of a 
crest of the Owen Stanley range named Mt. Victoria, 13,121 feet above 
sea-level. A newly discovered mountain north of this range he has 
named the Albert Edward, and estimates its highest peak at 12,500 ft. 
The country along the range of mountains ending in East Cape is fully 
inhabited, and full of cocoa-nut trees. The island of Tubutubu, in 
the Engineer group, is very populous, and the people are great traders. 
Between Milne Bay and Mullen's Harbor, on the main land, there is a 
range of hills some 800 feet high, basalt on the Milne Bay side, coral 
limestone on the other face. From Mullen's Harbor a canoe trip was 
undertaken for the purpose of visiting the fierce and hostile Werewere, 
and impressing on them the policy of keeping on good terms with the 
Government. 

Dr. H. Zoller, accompanied by three officers, has ascended the 
Finisterra range in New Guinea to a height of 9,000 feet, and reports 
that Mount Gladstone still rose 1000 feet higher. A new range between 
the Finisterre and the Bismarck ranges was found, and named the 
Kratke. Its apparent height was 10,000 feet. About 140 miles of 
country were surveyed. 

The conclusion of Dr. A. Meyer, that no water-way exists between 
Macluer Inlet and Galvink Bay (New Guinea), has received confirma- 
tion from Dutch officials who have investigated the matter, and from 
Lieut. Ellis, who explored the coast from May to November, 1887. 

M. Eugene Markow, M. Popoff and seven others have recently as- 
cended Mount Ararat. The limit of eternal sun was crossed at 13,500 
feet, but at 14,000 a lady-bug was found, and some flowers were gathered 
at 15,500. The travelers erected a cairn at the summit, which will 
visible at the base, and may thus serve to dissipate the superstition of 
the natives, who will not believe that any one has ascended the holy 
mountain. 

Am. Nat. — January. — 5. 
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Mr. S. E. Peal (Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Feb. '89.) has an interesting 
article upon the origin and orthography of river names in Indo 
China. It seems that the great eastern tributary of the Upper Irawadi 
is spelled in no less than thirteen different ways, and that the Salwin 
has thirteen other designations beside that here given. 

M. Alexandron has determined the height of the Khan Tengri, in 
the Thian Shan, at 23,950 feet. 

Baron Sternberg and a party recently attempted the ascent of El- 
bruz, but only succeeded in reaching the saddle or depression between 
the two main peaks. Though they spent sixteen hours at a height of 
17,840 feet, they felt no symptoms of mountain sickness. 

The well-known Prof. Schweinfurth was, from Nov. 1838 to March 
1889, in Arabia Felix, with the object of making botanico-geographical 
studies. Travel is safe in Yomen, and the natives are courteous to- 
wards Europeans. The designations "stair-mountain" and "step- 
mountain," both found in old hieroglyphics, refer especially to the 
cultivated terraced slopes of South Arabia, and possess no meaning if 
applied to the Somali country. The ancient Egyptians dedicated 
certain trees to particular deities. Thus the sycamore was sacred to 
Athor, and the fruit of the persea {Mimusops schunperi'), was a gift to 
the gods and to the departed. The persea has for several centuries 
disappeared from Egypt, but the sycamore still exists there. The persea 
grows wild in Nomen. 

M. E. Favec contributes to the August issue of the Proc. Roy. Zool. 
Soc. an account of his explorations on the Upper Gascoyne and Ash- 
burton rivers, in West Australia. The result of the trip was the dis- 
covery of several large tributary rivers running into the Ashburton, 
and on the Gascoyne there are indications of the existence of gold 
reefs. 

Siberia has a railway from Samara to Oufa, opening up the riches of 
the Ural. 

The three first sheets of the map of Central Asia, published by the 
Russian Government, and containing Lake Baikal, the basin of the 
Amur, and the coast of the Japan sea, have appeared. When com- 
plete this map will have thirty-two sheets, and will represent the entire 
country between the Caspian and the east coast of Asia, on a scale of 
1—1,630,000. 



